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AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS AS A FIRE INSURANCE PROBLEM. 


What Two Company Managers Think About This Question — Southern Agents Advocate 
Low Uniform Commissions—Comment by the Editor Upon the Present Situation. 


President Evans of the Continental. 

The commission question and the 
rate question go together. So long as 
there are preferred classes, yielding 
an abnormal profit, just so long will 
there be companies not parties to 
commission agreements and other 
companies that are signers of such 
agreements that do not observe their 
obligations. As a rule, the preferred 
business, so-called, is not subject to 
a conflagration hazard, and for this 
reason it should yield less profit than 
the mercantile business, which is sub- 
ject to the sweeping fire hazard, but 
the facts are that the big profit lies 
in the preferred business, while the 
non-preferred yields little or no profit. 

Until these conditions are changed 
I do not look for any generally signed 
or well observed commission agree- 
ment; and in the meantime I advocate 
free trade in the matter of commis- 
sions. No company ever pays an ex- 
tra commission except for the purpose 
of buying business from its com- 
petitors or associates If every com- 
pany were free to meet the com- 
petition of every other company the 
incentive for paying extra commis- 
sions would be removed and, assuming 
that managing underwriters are sane 
inen, the commisssion question would 
soon be solved. We could then all 
work together to bring about an equal- 
ization of rates. 


I am opposed to any general per- 
centage advance in rates; in fact, I 
would rather see demoralization than 


an all-round percentage advance such 
aS some underwriters seem to want. 
I should not oppose a moderate per- 
centage advance on stocks of mer- 
chandise and certain notoriously un- 
profitable classes of manufacturing 
risks, and I believe in a large advance 
on certain kinds of ‘‘fireproof’’ con- 
struction risks. At the same time 
that such advances are made I would 
reduce rates on dwellings in certain 
cities where they are notoriously too 
high. If the committee of twenty is 
permitted to carry out the work it 
has in hand it will, I firmly believe, 
bring about much better conditions in 
congested districts; but to do the work 
well it must be done slowly, and I 
fear the companies may be too im- 
patient to permit it to be done at all 
in the end.’ 

President Snow of the Home Fire. 

The commission question and the 
rate question are undoubtedly in- 
separable theoretically, but judging 
from the practice of certain com- 
panies the theory seems to be enter- 
tained that a combination is quite fre- 
quently made which tends to further 
separate them, in that it so often has 
been noticed that the same company 
that seeks demoralization through de- 
crease in the rates shows a tendency 
to the increase of commissions; thus 
may be applied the old saying, ‘‘burn- 
ing the candle at both ends,’’ and we 
all know what the general result of 
that is. 

It seems to be a forlorn hope to look 
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for ‘‘abnormal”’ profits, judging from 
the figures of the insurance com- 
panies publishing their results for the 
last ten years, and we deplore the 
fact, if it be a fact, that ‘‘no company 
ever pays an extra commission ex- 
cept for the purpose of buying busi- 
ness from its competitors or asso- 
ciates,’’ .as such a course certainly 
would justify the assumption that 
its prepetrator will sooner or later 
find a still greater diminution in 
profits than now characterizes the 
insurance business as a whole. 

With the uncertainty of the results 
of the insurance business,and a differ- 
ence of opinion between underwriters 
as to a preferred class, which will 
without any doubt yield them a 
profit, let us rather follow what has 
been a well-sustained theory, that to 
a proper average must we look fora 
satisfactory result. As a matter of 
actual fact and experience, does ‘‘big 
profit’’ lie in ‘‘preferred business’’, and 
are the rates on that general class too 
high? We think not, and even if it 


were so, we are inclined to get along 
with only our proportinate share of 
such supposed ‘‘palatable provender’’ 
rather than take away its attractive- 
ness from all those who now seek 
it, simply and purely because we fear 
there are some who are trying to 
make a ‘‘corner’’ on that class. 

We question the correctness of the 
claim, that in order to place the body 
in the best possible physical condition 
it should be first, by nauseous doses, 
reduced to a state of weakness, for if 
the proper constitution is not behind 
it the result will be deuth, and in like 
manner we very much dislike the idea 
of building up a proper insurance con- 
dition by first inviting demoralization. 
Such, without doubt, would be the 
fact if co-operation on the part of 
companies was entirely done away 
with, and our hope is still that there 
are a sufficient number of ‘‘sane men’”’ 
in the business to look with discredit 
upon a go-as-you-please system of 
transacting business under the plea 
of the ‘‘survival of the fittest’’. 





SOUTHERN AGENTS BEFORE STATE ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS. 





B. B. Sorrier, Georgia. 

In building up and maintaining a 
large business, the agent finds it 
necessary to depend largely upon the 
regular tariff companies to carry the 
bulk of his business. In the course of 
writing insurance the agent must of- 
ten ask his companies to carry ac- 
commodation lines, and the burden of 
these invariably falls upon the tariff 
companies, with their large reinsur- 
ance facilities. 

Excess commissions are paid for the 
avowed purpose of securing the cream 
of the business, companies paying ex- 
cess commissions making it to the im- 
mediate interest of the agent to place 
his most select risks upon their regis- 
ters—thus preventing a fair distribu- 
tion of the so-called preferred business 
among all of the companies repre- 
sented in his agency. 

It has been shown by carefully pre- 


pared statistics that the agent receiv- 
ing fifteen per cent. commission is 
more highly compensated than the 
company which furnishes the brains 
and capital to conduct the business. 
Statistics also show that the business 
will not stand an increase of expense 
unless there be a proportionate de- 
crease in losses. 

The net underwriting profit of 
sixty millionaire companies in the 
United States for the decade ending 
Dec. 31, 1900, was only 81-100 of 1 per 
cent. of their premium receipts. 

Non-board companies offer excess 
commissions with the expectation of 
a lower loss ratio than the regular S. 
E. T, A. companies, thus forcing the 
latter to accept the bulk of the un- 
desirable business. It is apparent 


that the position of the excess com- 
mission paying company is similar to 
that of the rebating or commission 
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dividing agent as compared with the 
reputable agent of his own territory. 

To increase the rate of commission 
would also tend to increase the num- 
ber of agents,especially in the smaller 
towns and country districts where in- 
surance is written largely as a side is- 
sue. More agents mean less business 
and a necessary decrease in remunera- 
tion to a great nu‘uber of agents now 
in the business. 

Increased commissions would, in all 
probability, encourge large property 
owners to secure agencies for the sole 
purpose of saving the commission on 
their own business. In the opinion of 
the writer, the tariff companies should 
receive the agent’s support in every 
instance. They appear to be the 
agent’s best friends, standing, as they 
do, for correct practices, and being 
ready to aid him in every way in his 
underwriting, and to further his best 
interests at all times. 

John G. Smith, Alabama. 

As the local agent is paid about 
three times as much for his services 
as the companes receive for furnish- 
ing the capital and experience to run 
the business, I think fifteen per cent. is 
a just compensation for the work he 
does. The trouble with our business 
is, not the commission paid, but the 
numerous men appointed as agents, 
who know absolutely nothing about 
the business, and care less, so long as 
they get the commissions. You will 
find a large number of men daily ap- 
plying for commissions as agents, who 
have been a failure in every other 
walk of life, who seek our field as one 
where fortunes are to be made with- 
out labor and without capital. 

In discussing this question let us 
not overlook the fact that high com- 
missions multiply agents and brokers 
and encourage rebating. It has been 
demonstrated in the larger cities (and 
doubtless in some of the smaller ones 
also) that the higher the commissions 
paid by the companies, the less profit 
there is to the agent handling the 
business. 

Those who understand fire under- 


writing must admit that there isa 
safety line beyond which the com- 
pany managers cannot go without 
detriment to the interest of the stock- 
holders, as well as the assured. The 
great question before the managers 
is this: has the danger line been 
reached in the matter of expenses? 
Should the answer he ‘‘yes,’’ then we 
should be content, and continue to do 
our duty loyally for the fifteen per 
cent. commission that we are now 
getting. 

Some may say the business does not 
pay a good man enough to warrant 
him in giving it the necessary care 
and attention. Let us tell you one 
reason why it does not pay. It is 
partly because of the credit system 
which has crept into the business. In 
support of this assertion let me call 
attention to the last annual report of 
companies to the different state in- 
surance departments, showing over 
$26,000,000 in premiums carried to ac- 
commodate agents having no capital on 
which to do their business in a busi- 
nesslike way. And this is not all the 
story, for it entails a loss of $1,500,- 
000 to the stockholders in interest. 
Let the companies reduce us to a cash 
basis, doing away with this unfair 
competition, and there will be more 
work and more commission for the 
agents, with less fires and more divi- 
dends for the companies 

No man should be given a commis- 
sion to write insurance or bind a risk, 
who is not competent to examine and 
determine whether it should be writ- 


ten or rejected before binding the 
company. There is also another dis- 


turbing element in the business that 
should,as far as possible, be eliminated, 
namely—the man who handles insur- 
ance as aside line only. Let the com- 
panies remove him and much will be 
accomplished. 

I am not opposed to agents getting 
full commissions for duties performed, 
but as one engaged in the local agency 
business for the past forty years, I 
believe an increase in the flat commis- 
sion would mean an increase in brok- 
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ers and curbstone men. What we 
want and need is to eliminate these 
abuses, many of which we ourselves 


are responsible for. Then deal cor- 
rectly with each other and most of 
our troubles will disappear. 


AN ERA OF GOOD FEELING NEEDED: COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 





It is needless to say that the fore- 
going statements by company officials 
and local agents are but indicative of 
the widespread interest in the com- 
mission question. What is said by 
these men does not by any means in- 
clude all there is to say upon the sub- 
ject. Indeed, opinions seem to te al- 
most as various as the men engaged 
in the business. 

Outside of the southern field, where 
most of the companies are upon a 
uniform commission basis (which 
doubtless accounts for the views ex- 
pressed by our southern friends in 
favor of that plan), the chief point of 
competition in fire insurance is upon 
the commission question. Rate agree- 
ments prevail almost everywhere 
among the companies operating in the 
various territories, but avery large 
percentage do not participate in com- 
mission agreements. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there 
does not seem tole any disposition 
on the part of those companies which 
do advocate and maintain commission 
agreements, to retreat from their 
position in any respect. On the con- 
trary, they are are constantly aiming 
to enlarge their associations and to 
bring an increased number of com- 
panies within the scope of their rules. 
In the main, their efforts seem to be 
successful. That is to say, there are 
probably more companies today par- 
ticipating in commission agreements 
than at any previous time. The 
theory of the uniform commisssion, 
therefore, seems to be very well es- 
tablished, and, in our opinion, it is 
likely in time to tecome as universal 
as agreements upon rates. 


It seems to us that Mr. Evans’ 


position in regard to the inevitable 
relation of rates and commissions is 
absolutely correct, and we also sym- 
pathize with his position in regard 


to the equalization of rates, believing 
as we do that the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation in regard to commis- 
sions is very closely related to exist- 
ing inequalities. 

So long as there is a struggle for 
preferred classes, whether that strug- 
gle is or is not justified by the facts, 
it seems to us almost inevitable that 
a considerable numter of companies 
will insist on maintaining open com- 
missions. At the same time, what Mr. 
Snow says in regard to this matter 
of preferred business seems to us to be 
based on good common sense. _ So- 
called preferred classes are not really 
always preferred. There are pre- 
ferred classes and preferred classes. 
There are also preferred classes with- 
in preferred classes. It is not always 
safe to say that a certain general line 
of risks is preferred and that excess 
commissions can, therefore, ke paid 
on risks of that description. As an 
underwriting proposition, this plan of 
doing business might carry a loss to 
the companies instead of a_ profit. 
Many of the so-called unprofitable 
classes contain within themselves 
selected risks which are essentially 
preferred, and undoubtedly companies 
which are not obligated to pay uni- 
form commissions are just as quick to 
buy these selected risks by excess 
commisssions as they are to offer 
special inducements upon certain so- 
called preferred classes. 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Snow seem to 
occupy diametrically opposed positions 
on this commission question. Mr. 
Evans, ina word, says that commis- 
sions should ke open for all com- 
panies and in all sections until there 
is a readjustment and an equalization 
of existing tariffs. Mr. Snow holds 
that there should be uniform commis- 
sions, whatever the situation in re- 
gard to rates, and he does not favor 
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the demoralization which would fol- 
low the adoption of the open commis- 
sion policy in order to secure a re- 
adjustment of rates. It seems to us 
that in this position Mr. Snow is cor- 
rect, and we do not see why reasonable 
men, representing both open and 
closed commission companies, cannot 
get together and proceed to a re- 
adjustment of rates in accordance 
with clearly ascertained facts and 
actual conditions. Indeed, unless all 
companies make such a purpose a fore- 
most one with them, we fear very 
much that there will be brought into 
the business of fire insurance, from 
outside sources, a kind of demor- 
alization and undermining which would 
be far worse and more permanently 
disastrous than anything which could 
occur within the business itself. 

The two quoted views of local agents 
favoring low uniform commissions is 
but typical of the opinions held by 
many in the agency field, not only 


in the South but in all sections. Yet 
it by no means represents’ the 
opinion of all agents. Indeed, the 


Alabama State Association, of which 
Mr. Smith isa member, declared, at 
the same meeting at which he read 
his paper, that it was in favor of hav- 
ing commissions in the South brought 
up to a a higher basis in order to 
correspond with the rates paid in 
other sections. 

Then, too, we find the general move 
recently made by the Western Union 
to secure reductions in large excepted 
cities, opposed by local agents in every 
one of those places, and it is evident 
that while local agents as a whole 
may theoretically favor a low commis- 
sion, they are not prepared to agree 
to reduced commissions unless, at the 
same time, they are given advantages 
whch will compensate them for the 
possible, or probable, loss of income 
which would follow such a movement. 
From the standpoint of the company 


manager, the rate and the commission 
go together, but from the standpoint 
of the local agent, decreased commis- 
sions and limitation of agency repre- 
sentation likewise go together 
principle of sound underwriting. 

We doubt not that the present situa- 
tion in fire insurance will lead toa 
better outlook on rates, commissions 
and agency representation. If the 
agents would trust their companies 
more and the companies would trust 
their agents more, and there wasa 
reasonable spirit of give and take on 
the part of the various interests con- 
cerned, so that there could be raticnal 
conference and co-operation—a_ well 
devised and thoroughly scientific plat- 
form could be adopted which would 
be acceptable to enough people en- 
gaged in the business to be effectively 
put in force. 

The Journal of Insurance Econ- 
omics has always urged, and still 
does urge, that company executives 
give a more emphatic recognition to 


as ft 


the rights and interests of local 
agents, both as individuals ahd in 
their associated capacity, treating 


them as independent factors deserving 
of consideration and worthy in every 
respect to be met and conferred with 
upon all topics which affect mutual 
relations. Many companies we know 
are ready to do this; others, exerting 
a powerful influence, are nof, or, 
at least, have not been in times 
past. 

It may be that, in the 
situation a different spirit as a whole 
will predominate. We hope so. There 
is no reason why there should be an- 
tagonism between the companies and 
their agents, although there often is. 
A little more of the spirit of conces- 
sion on both sides and less insistence 
on preconceived rights and privileges, 
would go a long way towards bringing 
about more co-operation and im- 
proved conditions. 


present 
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JOHN H. WASHBURN AND FRANCIS C. MOORE RETIRED. 





Tribute Paid by E. F. Bedall, Himself a Veteran, Upon the Placing of Portraits in the 
Assembly Room of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


As I look back to the time when I 
had the honor of being elected a mem- 
ber of this board, now upwards of 
thirty years ago, I think, nay, I am 
sure, I recognize that this business in 
which we are engaged, this business 
of fire insurance in which we are all 
so deeply interested, has made a cer- 
tain, if slow and steady, advance, 
real and undoubted progress, whether 
it be regarded from a scientific or 
moral aspect; and in those changes 
which, in the evolution of time, have 
been brought about during the period 
of which I speak, we must all ac- 
knowledge that John H. Washburn and 
Francis C. Moore, whose portraits L 
have the honor of presenting to you 
today, have been two of the most, if 
not the two most, prominent actors. 
Happily they are both yet with us, and 
while they have cast aside the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of office, 
their wise counsel and advice are still 
available in case of need. 

Of John H. Washburn, I would 
say that, being naturally of a cautious 
and conservative disposition, he has 
never supported those changes in 
existing methods and practice, which 
have been suggested from time to 
time, until he was satisfied that they 
would operate to the advantage of our 
business, and he is thus regarded, and 
very properly so, as a sort of balance 
or safety wheei on the engine of 
progress, His genial disposition, his 
kindly and courteous bearing, that 
ready and graceful command of the 
English language which he possesses, 
and which he uses so effectively in 
debate, and especially and particularly 
that happy faculty which he enjoys of 
being able to drafta resolution or 


prepare a form ora contract in lan- 
guage which cannot be misconstrued 
or misunderstood, befit him for leader- 
ship in our ranks—gifts, indeed, which 
would have qualified him as a leader 


in any other vocation to which he 
might have been called. It seems to 
me, Mr. President, that he has richly 
earned this compliment, this tribute 
of our esteem and regard which he is 
receiving today at the hands of this 
board, over which he once presided so 
ably and whose interests he has served 
so long and so well. 

A student of the intricacies of the 
business of fire insurance from his 
early youth,and having passed through 
all the grades of service necessary to 
qualify him for the exalted position 
he was destined to fill, Francis C. 
Moore became one of the most accom- 
plished underwriters of this or of any 
other age. As president of one of our 
largest companies, whose management 
he directed, and controlled with con- 
summate skill and judgment, and 
with almost unexampled success, he 
yet found time to engage in extended 
literary work upon the theme to which 
his life’s thoughts had been directed. 
His last production—‘‘Fire Insurance 
and How to Build’’—is a model of lucid 
and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject dealt with. But, perhaps, 
the greatest of his achievements in 
the literary field is the ‘‘Universal 
Mercantile Schedule,’’ the credit of 
which is due mainly to his untiring 
industry and zeal, and which now, 
with some modifications, supplies the 
method by which rates of insurance 
premium throughout this entire con- 
tinent, with some exceptions, are com- 
puted. For ten years he served this 
body as its chosen delegate to the 
Board of Examiners of the Building 
Department of the city of New York 
with credit to himself, with fidelity to 
the interests he represented and with 
marked advantage to the city gen- 
erally. 

It is the portraits of these two dis- 
tinguished men that I present to you 
today. In the place which may be 
assigned to them upon these walls may 
these esteemed associates of ours con- 
tinue to live on for all time as silent 
advocates of the principles which, in 
active business life, they have preach- 
ed and practiced, and serve as an in- 
spiration to their successors, and to 
ours also, to so conduct themselves 
as to merit a similar recognition of 
their worth. 
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THE POLICYHOLDERS’ INTEREST IN NATIONAL REGULATION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS By JosIAH D. FLINT. 


When the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, a body represent- 
ing the people at large, seeks to in- 
augurate a measure of reform, we are 
reminded that the people govern, and 
hence consider the action to be a move 
in the right direction. This body has 
asked the Department of Labor and 
Commerce at Washington to inves- 
tigate the present method of doing 
insurance in the United States, in 
order to secure a better understanding 
than now exists between the people 
and the corporations. 

In the considering of fire and marine 
insurance the differences of opinion 
between the people and the corpora- 
tions seems to be ina measure brought 
about through a misunderstanding on 
the part of the people in regard to the 
contract. These corporate bodies are 
‘‘de facto’’ associations, sustained as 
are all beneficent institutions through 
taxation of the membership. 

Every policyholder is a member, 
and is taxed—as in all taxation, muni- 
cipal or state—to meet certain con- 
tingencies. When the tax is muni- 
cipal or of the state, the citizen is called 
upon to pay his proportion of the 
necessary fund to meet the cost of the 
improvement, or the protection de- 
sired. When the member of the asso- 
ciation is taxed, he is required to pay 
his proportion of the taxation neces- 
sary to make good a marine or fire 
loss which any member may sustain 
during the life of the contract, and the 
sum required is so accurately deter- 
mined through the law of average, 
that the association knows exactly the 
just rate of taxation which it must 
collect from the membership. 

It is easily perceived that when the 
member has been taxed in sufficent 
sum to meet the loss and expense ac- 
count,the association ought to be quite 
satisfied, being thus enabled to fulfill 
its contract. If the association is 
honestly and ably managed, the usual 


tax collected from the membership 
should sustain its integrity. 

It being conceded, however, that 
the association must make good to the 
member the marine disaster upon the 
sea, and the fire disaster upon the 
land, the effect of the action of the 
elements—this may from time to time 
vary, producing what are termed 
‘*good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ years. In the good 
years the usual taxation will meet the 
claims of the membership, but to pro- 
vide for bad years, when such taxation 
may prove insufficient, funds are de- 
posited with the association, called 
‘‘capital,’’ and the parties so depositing 
are compensated for assuming the 
liability by a tax,included in the gener- 
al taxation of the membership, termed 
a ‘‘dividend.’’ In short, through this 
taxation the contributors of the capital 
—the ‘‘stockholders’’ so called—insure 
the association as a whole. 

It is claimed that fire and marine 
insurance is not commerce, not inter- 
state in character, and therefore not 
a subject for Federal protection. While 
this opinion may be technically true, 
is not insurance an essential element 
of all commercial transactions? With- 
out its transaction all commerce on 
sea and land would become almost im- 
possible, and no known substitute can 
replace it. Is it not interstate in 
character when it is appreciated that 
the insurance capital of any one state 
is insufficient to afford protection 
within its borders. 

And what is the relation of the peo- 
ple to these insurance associations? 
They are the assuciations. It is under 
their guidance, through selected, chos- 
en representative officers, that the as- 
sociations exist. The executive officers 
are elected as trustees of the tax funds 
contributed to fulfill the object of its 
existence. The contract being simply 
of indemnity—full indemnity—the 
member must be so taxed that the 
claims for loss can be generously satis- 
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fied. The claims must be carefully 
adjusted, in order that the tax fund 
may not be diverted from the purpose 
for which it has been collected. 

lf a state or municipality should 
collect a tax from the citizen to be 
definitely applied, it would be, at least, 
a culpable error in judgment to divert 
the expenditure. It would be equally 
culpable to collect a heavier tax than 
needed to meet the requirement; and 
this rule applies to an association in 
the meeting of the requirements of 
insurance. 

Legislation is the primary cause of 
misunderstanding in regard to the 
contract of insurance. The state legis- 
latures do not seem to appreciate that 
in attempting to regulate the con- 
duct of the associations, they only 
oppress the people, the insurers. 
They tax these associations far heavier 
than any other corporate bodies, and 
this action is in reality but the taxing 
of a tax. 

-If a citizen when paying a municipal 
tax should be charged by the muni- 
cipality a tax upon this tax, would 
he not rebel against such manifest 
injustice? The amount collected by 
the states for the taxation of fire in- 
surance in the United States, annual 
ly, reaches a sum equivalent to a per 
capita tax of over six cents upon every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States, estimating the population at 
70,000,000 souls. 

It is undertaken through legislation 
to compel these fire associations to 
conduct their business in such manner 
as the legislators may think to be 
wise. They seek to inaugurate anti- 
compact laws, aimed to prevent the 
associations from collecting fixed rates 
of premium, in an endeavor to leave 
the rates open to competition; un- 
mindful that unless the rates are fixed 
—made uniform—the association can- 
not meet claims against it for loss. 

Again, Florida, for example, a state 
almost entirely dependent for insur- 
ance upon outside capital, threatens 
to revoke the license of the associations 
to do business in the state, unless the 


insurance taken out within the state 
is secured through a broker, or agent, 
resident within the state, even deny- 
ing to the associations the privilege of 
issuing such policy at the parent office. 

Through legislation each state in 
the Union has inaugurated ‘‘Insurance 
Departments’’ presided over by a 
commissioner of insurance, the 
tensible object being to protect the 
citizens from taking out insurance in 
irresponsible companies. ‘These de- 
partments also collect annual license 
fees from the associations for grant- 
ing to them a permit to do business 
within the state, barring certain asso- 
ciations from entry into the state, 
only because they do not possess a 
cash capital which seems to the state 
commensurate with safety. 

What matters it if the paid-up cash 
capital of an association, doing busi- 
ness honestly, and in accordance with 
its capital, is $100,000, $150,000 or 
$200,000? If the insurer should pre- 
fer to place his insurance with the as- 
sociation possessing the greater assets, 
he is quite at liberty to doso;and 
again consider critically what capital 
our leading fire associations possessed 
at the time of their organization. 

Furthermore, the legislation thus 
enacted is inconsistent; for the state 
while it bars the entry into the state 
of associations of small capital and 
doubtful reputation, will yet issue 
a license to a broker, under a heavy 
fee, and a bond to secure a heavy taxa- 
tion of the premium, permitting him 
to secure policies from those ‘‘out- 
side’ associations, covering property 
within the state. Is it not clear that 
an association is either worthy or un- 
worthy of confidence? Certainly there 
is no middle ground. 

Here is an object lesson in the op- 
pressive legislation brought about 
through the Insurance Departments. 
Commissioner Zeno M. Host, of Wis- 
consin, has recently undertaken to 
overhaul the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company of America—a New 


OS- 


Jersey institution of national reputa- 
tion as to integrity and responsibility 
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—and after giving to the association 
muchannoyance, he, the commissioner, 
seeks to collect from them the sum of 
$21,024. Twenty-one thousand and 
twenty-four dollars—for the expense 
incurred in making the investiagtion. 
Naturally and very properly the asso- 
ciation has thrown the whole question 
into the courts. 

The insurance commissioner of the 
State of South Dakota has recently 
undertaken to reform the Standard 
policy; to embrace within its con- 
ditions what is known as the “‘ valued 
policy law,’’ a condition to exact from 
the association the payment in full of 
the policy in the event of a total 
destruction of the building insured. 
This law has been enacted in several 
states of the Union, is a most perni- 
cious measure, a premium upon incen- 
diarism, and a support to the criminal 
in the commitment of the crime of 
arson. This commissioner is also 
desirous to alter the term of one year 
in which it is now permitted to a 
claimant to begin legal proceedings 
against the association. 

In order to appreciate the trend of 
all this legislation, its most evil in- 
finence, it must be borne in mind that 
it oppresses the policyholder, the 
backbone of the association, for it is 
such legislation which must of neces- 
sity increase the rate of premium, and 
the policyholder must pay it. Are 


the legislators fulfilling their plain 
duty to the people of the state, when 
they so oppress them? 

When the claimant against an asso- 
ciation throws his contention into the 
courts, they seem to question the justice 
of the defence, giving the impression 
that the associations are untrue and 
over-reaching; not seeming to appre- 
ciate that as trustees after money of 
the people it is entirely against their 
interest to assume such a _ position. 
No fire insurance association can make 
a successful career except it shall con- 
duct the business with the strictest 
integrity and full fairness to its mem- 
bership. 

An effort is being made to provide 
Federal supervision of fire insurance 
associations. If accomplished, and it 
should result in the abolishment of 
state supervision, it would heal many 
wounds, and place the associations in 
perfect accord with the people, but if 
such department of the Federal govern- 
ment is to be only an added cost to 
the citizen policyholder in the pro- 
curement of insurance, the effort 
should be abandoned. 

In conclusion, I venture the opinion 
that the Department of Labor and 
Commerce will have completed a most 
important work when it shall have 
furnished a full report of that in- 
formation for which the Board of 
Trade and Transportation has asked. 





THE BROKER’S PLACE IN THE 


ECONOMY OF FIRE INSURANCE. 








FROM THE INSURANCE INTELLIGENCER OF PHILADELPHIA, 








Very early in the history of the 
human race, the scapegoat became 
popular. Though the old practice of 
laying hands on the head of the scape- 
goat and bidding him carry away into 
the wilderness the burden of sins con- 
fessed has fallen into desuetude, the 
scapegoat continues to be part of the 
moral furniture of a good many men. 
When things are pressed home in an 
uncomfortable sort of a way, it is quite 
the thing to charge that which cannot 


be denied to the account of the poor 
old scapegoat. On account of his bad 
reputation he cannot protest, so the 
sin of commission is laid upon him,and 
the real sinner thanks God he is not 
like other men. 

Just now, in insurance circles, the 
broker is being treated as the scape- 
goat. In the fire insurance business, 
his desire for compensation for labor 
rendered is said to be the cause of the 
high expenses which have obtained in 
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the large cities. If the broker did not 
want so much there would be more 
left for the agent,and the rate of com- 
missions might be lessened. When 
reform measures are proposed, the 
brokerage ‘‘if’’ is usually prominent. 

In the life insurance field, a good 
many agents would like to see the 
broker eliminated. They charge him 
with rebating, and irtimate that the 
original twister belongs to the broker 
family. It is charged that he cares 
only for his commission and that he 
is willing to unsettle any contract, if 
by such unsettling, compensation, in 
the shape of comissions, finds its way 
into his pocket. It is claimed that the 
broker has little or no sense of com- 
pany loyalty, and that the company 
paying the largest commission usually 
secures his business. 

Just let us look for a moment at the 
broker scapegoat. Where did he come 
from? What gave him a foothold? 
How is he able to maintain himself so 
as to be a factor to be taken into ac- 
count in the plans of fire insurance 
managers and to be anathematized as 
the source of original sin in the life 
insurance field? Things do not just 
happen in the insurance world. There 
is a reason lying back of them. A 
movement or practice which influences 
the transaction of a great business 
therefore becomes an _ evolutionary 
factor, and, as such, is not explained 
by mere denunciation. 

The broker has been getting his 
foothold for a good many years. 
He got his start because some large 
insurer found it more satisfactory to 
place his fire insurance in the hands 
of a trained man than to distribute it 
himself. The trained man knew the 
ins and outs of the business, and 
being alive to the interests of his 
client, was able to render him satis- 
factory service. The agent did not 
realize the strategic value of the direct 
relation with the assured, and so in 
many instances he accepted the brok- 
er’s offerings, and let it go at that. 
With the development of our man- 
ufacturing and mercantile interests 


in the direction of centralizing, the 


broker became more and more ofa 
factor in the handling of large lines. 
Here and there, an agent, seeing the 
importance of keeping in touch with 
the assured, became both broker and 
agent. The broker gradually, but 
surely, secured for himself a larger 
proportion of the commission, until 
finally, in many instances, the agent 
instead of the broker became the 
middle man, passing on to the com- 
pany what he did not originate, and 
only handled because he was sort of a 
toll-gate keeper on the road to the in- 
surance company. 

The broker began to find that his 
clients needed other kinds of insur- 
ance and, very naturally,he suggested 
to them that he had facilities for 
furnishing this. So the personal ac- 
cident, employers’ liability and life 
insurance of the broker’s fire insur- 
ance client began to journey through 
him to their intended destination. 
Undoubtedly the broker kept his eye 
open on the matter of commissions, 
but to say that this was all he thought 
of is unjust tohim. He knew what 
his client desired, and knowing this, 
he went out into the market to buy, 
seeking that which would best answer 
the ideas of the man for whom he was 
buying with due regard to the com- 
mission side of the question. The 
brokers of the large cities handle a 
large volume of life insurance busi- 
ness, and it appears to be growing. 
The broker is in a position to know 
when his clients are ready for insur- 
ance. He talks it over with them, 
knows their ideas and, what is more, 
knows that in four-fifths of the life 
insurance agencies of any of the 
large cities he will get the glad hand 
whenever he enters the office. They 
are looking for him. In some cities, 
some prosperous life insuranceagencies 
gather most of the business from 
brokers. A man recently starting as 
the representative of a well-known life 
insurance company in a large city 
made it his first business to get a list 
of the brokers, for he said that through 
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them he could get enough business to 
make a respectable showing until he 
could build up some personal business 
and an agency force. 

What is to be done with the broker? 
Scolding about him,charging him with 
all the sins in the insurance decalogue, 
recommending that he be given a low- 
er commission, are none of them any- 
thing but temporizing remedies. The 
fact is, he controls the business and so 
long as he controls the business he can 
find those who will trade with him. 
He may rebate some in the life insur- 
ance business, he may twist a policy 
here and there, perhaps quite a num. 
ber of them, he may force the fire in- 
surance agent to give him the lion’s 
share of the commission, but, take it 
on the whole, he compares pretty 
favorably with the agents with whom 
he does business. 

What is the remedy? Drop the 
broker entirely? This would be an 
heroic remedy, but we do not imagine 
there is an insurance company in the 
country that is ready to shut its door 
in the face of a broker. Some of them 
may subordinate him to the local 
agent, but they want his business and 
they are going to have it. 

Shall the local agent be dropped? 
No. That will not work, for the local 
agent is a necessity in the transaction 
ot the insurance business. His re- 
lations enable him to secure a large 
volume of business which the broker 
cannot reach. Keep both broker and 
agent, but put each of them through 
a sort of transformation processs. 
Inculeate in the agent the taste for 
original business. Get him to see that 
the man who reaches the people direct 
is the one who builds up the best busi- 
ness. Teach him to emulate the in- 
dustry of the broker while retaining 
the agency ideal of the relations be- 
tween company and agent. Develop 
in the broker a larger sense of loyalty 
to the individual company. It is not 
likely that he can be bound as the 
agent has been, nor is it desirable that 
he should be, for after all, the insur- 
ance company stands ready to sell to 


anyone who complies with the con- 
ditions it imposes. 

This may seem unfair to the agent 
who is the representative of a given 
company, be it fire, life or casualty, 
but the fact should be recognized that 
the appointment as an agent carries 
with it no inherent valuable rights 
which can be separated from intel- 
ligence and industry. Certain valuable 
privileges belong to the agent, but he 
can lose these by non-use. If he is 
willing to sit down and complain while 
the broker gathers the business, this 
transfer of control from the agent to 
the broker should be properly charged 
to the agent’s negligence rather than 
to the broker’s greed. It seems ua fair 
statement ‘to say that the agent is of 
value to the insurance business, and 
that it is not for the best interests of 
the business that the agent should be 
minimized. It is equally true that 
the extent to which the agent isa 
necessity is largely to be determined 
by the agent himself. If he emulates 
the industry, business acumen and 
persistence of the broker, he will con- 
trol the business-getting end of the 
business, and the men who control 
the business-getting end of insurance 
can always depend upon receiving fair 
treatment from the companies. 


FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSES. 


The expense ratio of all companies in 1878 
was 36.71, while for 1903 it was 36.89. The aver- 
age rate has increased from .8566 in 1878 to 
1.1874 in 1903. Tbe concentration of business 
in a smaller number of companies has not pro- 
duced the result the public have the right to ex- 
pect, yet for the unfavorable exhibit the fire in- 
surance managers are not wholly responsible. 
The congested districts of the large cities de- 
mand at present more fire insurance capital than 
the world can supply. Outside these districts, 
and the large industrial risks, the supply of 
this capital is now in excess of a normal ce- 
mand. 

There is but one way to secure a concentration 
of business in a smaller number of companies, 
and at the same time to reduce the cost to the 
insured, and that is by improvement in the 
character of risks in the large cities, especially in 
the congested districts, and this can be secured 
only by co-operation on the part of all companies 
transacting business therein.—Henry H. Hall. 
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INSURANCE RATING SYSTEMS AS PURSUED IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The editor of the Journal of Insur- 
ance Economics recently received a 
call from a local agent in one of 
Massachusetts large towns, who has a 
grievance against the New England 
Insurance Exchange. The complaint 
is not an uncommon one, and is 
justified by the facts although it may 
not be by the circumstances under 
which that estimable body labors in 
its efforts to promote the interests of 
fire insurance in the New England 
field. 

The agent claims that the present 
system of handling rates through sub- 
committees composed of special agents, 
is entirely wrong, and unjust to the 
insuring public. Insurance, he says, is 
a tax which should be equitably laid 
upon the people who are to bear it. 
This he does not think can be done by 
special agents who are busy with 
other matters, and who, in a large 
number of cases, undertake to apply 
rates to individual risks without visit- 
ing or inspecting them in any way, 
shape or manner. He does not believe 
that the best interests of fire insur- 
ance are served by ‘‘absent treat- 
ment’’ in the making of fire insurance 
rates. 

The remedy which he proposes for 
this condition is the employment of a 
body of rating experts sufficiently 
large to visit systematically the dif- 
ferent localities of New England, in- 
vestigate the local conditions of fire 
protection and the circumstances of 
the individual special hazards, for the 
purpose of intelligently applying a fair 
and equitable rate, in other words, of 
justly apportioning the fire tax. He 
recognizes that this would involve at 
the start a large expense, but believes 
that after it is once done the changes 
and new rates can be very economical- 
ly handled by a much smaller force. 

The editor of the Journal recognizes 
all the incongruities which the agent 
outlines,and believes that the interests 
of fire insurance will be promoted 


only so far as it steadily moves for- 


ward towards better methods. He 
recognizes, however, that reform 


moves slowly. Nevertheless, healthy 
agitation always hastens mutters of 
this description. 

The methods of rating pursued in 
the past by fire insurance companies 
are fast growing obsolete. New ideas 
are rapidly coming into being, and we 
believe that rating by experts in New 
England will surely come and that it 
would be better for the business as a 
whole if it were here today. Wedo 
not know of any reason why the New 
England Insurance Exchange should 
not immediately begin to put the idea 
in force, perhaps not doing it on such 
a large scale as suggested, covering 
the whole of New England at once, but 
taking a single state, and employing 
and instructing a body of rating ex- 
perts, such as doubtless can. be pro- 
cured for this limited area, to go ahead 
with the work along the line suggested. 

Unintelligent rating and rate in- 
equality are twin evils in the fire in- 
surance business and they grow 
naturally one out of the other. Un- 
equal rating leads up to many other 
evils, such as preferred classes, excess 
commissions, multiple and side line 
agents, and stands in the way of all 
those reforms which the real under- 
writing agent desires to see brought 
about. Recognizing this truth, our 
friend,the local agent,desires to strike 
at the root of all the troubles in the 
fire insurance business, and in this 
position he certainly has our sympathy 
and support. 

The only way in which state con- 
trol of fire insurance or state rate 
making can be prevented is for fire 
insurance interests themselves to 
take hold of the whole problem ina 
thoroughly up-to-date and intelligent 
manner. The state of Massachusetts 
had before it recently a proposition 
which narrowly escaped passage, 
throwing the practical control of fire 
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insurance rates in the state into the 
hands of a public employee. The 
demand for this kind of legislation 
has grown out of actual conditions, 
not all the fault of the insurance com- 
panies, to be sure, quite as frequently 
the fault of the people who purchase 
insurance policies. 

Nevertheless, those who transact 
the insurance business are the ones 
whom the public holds primarily 
responsible for the conditions, and 
they do so rightly. If the public finds 


that it cannot trust those who are 
engaged in the business to improve, 
and develop its methods properly, 
they will certainly undertake to do so 
through the medium of governmentul 
machinery. The pressure of public 
opinion is, in the main, a good one, 
and we certainly must applaud any 
development of sentiment which forces 
fire insurance men themselves to im- 
prove and perfect the methods of 
the business in which they are en- 
gaged. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE INSURANCE JOURNAL QUESTION. 








FROM THE INSURANCE LEADER OF ST. Louts. 








Franklin Webster, editor of ‘‘The 
Insurance Press,’’ contributes an ar- 
ticle in the May issue of Insurance 
Economics on “Insurance Journalism 
as it is, and as it Should Be.”’ Mr. 
Webster says the insurance business 
has never had a proper representation 
in the journalistic way. He points 
out that almost all other lines of 
trade, such as steel, drugs and elec- 
trical industries are ably represented 
by journals of large circulation and 
great influence. He contrasts this 
with what he terms petty sheets, in- 
surance journals that have only one 
hundred and thirteen subscribers; and 
says the companies pay these petty 
sheets as much as they do the lead- 
ing papers that have large circulation 
and influence. He picturcs the aver- 
age publishcr as saying to himself 
that he will spend just as little as 
possible on the publication, say $40 
per month, and spend the rest of the 
time visiting the companies, and thus 
keep solid with them. 

Mr. Webster says more of the same 
tenor, but enough has been given to 
indicate his opinion of the average 
insurance journal, and while he has 
overdrawn the picture there is much 
truth in what he says. Mr. Webster, 
in seriously discussing the question, 
falls into the common error, of that 
class of men who are news gatherers 


pure and simple, of guaging an insur- 
ance journal purely from a news point 
of view. For illustration, ‘‘The In- 
surance Press,’’ which Mr. Webster 
edits, is certainly among the very best 
insurance newspapers published. As 
a purveyor of news it stands at the 
top, but Mr. Webster himseif will not 
contend that when it comes to serious 
discussion of insurance problems the 
‘*Press’’ ranks alongside a dozen or 
more monthly insurance journals that 
could be mentioned. 

‘The Insurance Press’’ usually con- 
tains twenty-four pages,six or seven of 
which are devoted to advertisements, 
about seventeen pages to news items, 
and from one-half to one page of 
editorial matter. This statement is 
not made for the purpose of criticising 
the ‘‘Press,’’ but to illustrate the point 
we wish to muke, namely, that either 
the news side or the editorial side 
must be sacrificed in conducting an 
insurance journal. Insurance journal- 
ism has not yet produced a man who 
is both a news gatherer and an able 
editorial writer. The two do not go 
together, and cannot for the simple 
resaon that they require men of wide- 
ly different temperaments. The man 
who has a nose for news has not the 
patience to dig and ponder over prob- 
lems that require thought and study 
before they can be properly elucidated. 
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Weekly insurance papers are, by 
right, the proper news gatherers, but 
they dv not wield the influence in the 
discussion of important problems that 
the monthly publications do. _ It 
is therefore clear, that the pure in- 
surance newspaper does not fill the 
wants of the insurance business entire- 
ly. The great dailies of this country 
wield great influence by reason of their 
circulation, and the marvelous manner 
in which they gather the news; but 
they wield very little influence in an 
editorial way. Most cities have evening 
papers, largely of a local character. 
These papers mould the opinions of 
men, while the morning papers furnish 
the news. The relationship between 
the weekly and monthly insurance 
journal is very much the same as 
that of the morning and evening daily. 

Then again, the great insurance 
newspaper must be national in char- 
acter, and can only deal in events of 
importance, and cannot give attention 
to local matters. Every large city has 
its local interests that have interest 


only to local people. A great cosmopol- 
itan weekly could not give space to 
such matters. Here, again. the month- 
ly or local paper, if you please, fills a 
niche that cannot be filled otherwise. 
St. Louis people rarely read the great 
New York dailies. Neither do people 
in Louisiana read the St.Louis papers. 
The American people are both cosmo- 
politan and provincial, and they need 


both the cosmopolitan and provincial 
or local papers. 

Again, there are questions arising in 
Iowa, for instance, that Mr. Webster, 
fifteen hundred miles away, cannot 
be familiar with, and only the editor 
on the ground can handle them prop- 
erly. It may be said that correspond- 
ents could be employed to discuss the 
problems. To answer this it is only 
necessary to call attention to the 
bungling way the average newspaper 
correspondent handles the simplest 
kind of insurance news items. 

In the discussion of this question 
the writer has had in mind the best 
type of both weekly and monthly in- 
surance journals of which there are a 
number. The type Mr. Webster points 
out is not the average, by any means. 
There are weekly insurance journals 
that could be named that have as lit- 
tle right to live as the poorest of 
monthlies. This does not justify either, 
however. 

Finally. there is a place in the in- 
surance business for both the news- 
paper and the carefully edited insur- 
ance journal that makes, and of 
necessity must make, the matter of 
news secondary. It is the confident 
belief of the writer that the monthly 
or semi-newspaper, with a limited cir- 
culation, is of as much benefit and 
serves its patrons exactly as well as 
does the class of insurance journals 
that sacrifice everything for news, 
and if we may be permitted to make 
a prophesy we predict that notwith- 
standing the anathemas that have 
been hurled at the slow-going press, it 
will continue to live and thrive along- 
side its more energetic contemporaries. 


ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION VALUE: COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


It does not seem to us that our good 
friend, the editor of the ‘‘Leader,’’ 
has exactly caught the point of Mr. 
Webster’s excellent article, namely, 
the indiscriminate extension of adver- 
tising patronage to publications which 
have no advertising value to sell. Mr. 
Webster’s protest is against the system 
of advertising, while the ‘‘Leader’s”’ 


demurrer seems to be in the nature of 
a plea upholding that system. 

There undoubtedly is room in insur- 
ance journalism both for weekly news- 
papers and monthly magazines dis- 
cussing the economic phases of the 
business. But this does not alter the 
fact that the test of advertising pat- 
ronage should be the same, namely, 





the character and extent of the circu- 
lation. In this respect Mr. Webster’s 
point certainly was well taken,namely, 
that the system of indiscriminate ad- 
vertising, without regard to circula- 
tion, tends to produce indolent work- 
ers in insurance journalism, and puts 
a decided premium upon mediocrity 
rather than upon real ability. 

It is fortunate, however, that in the 
recent development of insurance jour- 
nalism so much skill has been shown 
by the publishers in freeing them- 
selves from the necessity of relying so 
largely upon advertising patronage as 
they have in times past. This surely 
makes for greater independence, 
higher insurance journalism, and bet- 
ter work on behalf of the insurance 
business as a whole. 
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STRINGENT REQUIREMENTS OF FOREIGN INSURANCE SUPERVISION. 


Joun A. MCCALL BEFORE YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In foreign countries the tendency 
has been, as in the United States, to- 
ward a more thorough regulation of 
life insurance, as the business has in- 
creased in volume. Without attempt- 
ing to follow this tendency in detail, 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
indicate the character of the reg- 
ulations now in force in two or 
three countries where such regula- 
tions are typical of underlying princi- 
ples. 

Legal regulation of life insurance 
exists in its mildest form among the 
great commercial nations in Great 
Britain. Here publicity alone is re- 
lied upon to prevent mismanagement. 
No standard of solvency is set up; no 
examination of companies is made; no 
special form of investment is pre- 
scribed; no regulation of the form of 
contract is attempted. A life com- 
pany may do other kinds of business, 
provided it keeps its life insurance 
funds separate from others. Deposits 
of company funds are not required 
except temporarily in the case of new 
companies. The only condition is that 
reports in the form prescribed shall 
be deposited annually with the Board 
of Trade. 

The four words ‘‘in the form pre- 
scribed’’ play an important part in all 
legal regulation of life insurance. In 
Great Britain, however, they are not 
made to cover severe requirements. 
Unless prescribed by the company’s 
own rules, only a revenue account and 
balance sheet are required, except 
once in five years, when an investiga- 
tion of the company’s financial condi- 
tion must be made by an actuary, and 
a report made in the form prescribed. 
This form is more comprehensive 
than that required by any American 
insuarance department, and the details 
are such as to make, to one familiar 
with such things, a fair disclosure of 
the cumpany’s condition, and of the 
treatment accorded policyholders in 


the way of dividends and surrender 
values. 

At the other extreme, in the matter 
of legal regulation of life insurance, 
stands the German Empire. Dr. Al- 
fred Manes, the General Secretary of 
the German Union of Life Insurance 
Science, said in the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries held in New York 
lust year, in a dissertation on the Ger- 
man law: ‘State supervision in Ger- 
many requires (1) publicity; (2) at- 
tempts to guarantee solvency; and (3) 
co-operates in the business methods of 
the company.’’ 

The concession under which the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
does business in Prussia, granted in 
1899,contains the following conditions: 

First.— A deposit equal to one-half of the 
annual premiums with interest. 

Second.—Every change of by-laws of the com- 
pany to be submitted to the government before 
being put into effect. 

Tbhird.—All the dividend policies in the com- 
pany to be grouped in a sub-division, and a 
special profit and loss account to be kept with 
this sub-division every year, and reported to the 
Prussian government. The participation to be 
in the proportion of a certain fixed rule, by 
which policies that have been in force one year 
are to participate at the ratio of the annual pre- 
mium; those who have been in force two years 
at the ratio of the annual premium increased 1-6, 


etc. 
Fourth.—Casb surrender values must be guar- 


* anteed in the policies after three years in force, 


in no case to be less than 65 percent. of the re- 
serve, increasing 24 per cent. each year, until 
100 per cent. is payable. Any change in the pre- 
mium rates, or reserve basis or insurance con- 
ditions, affecting the Prussian business, must be 
submitted to the government for approval. 

Fifth.—_War risk must be assumed for all 
civilians insured in Prussia without extra pre- 
mium, a war risk reserve to be created, begin- 
ning with balf a million dollars. 

Sixth.— A security fluctuation fund to _ be 
created, beginning with one million dollars. 

Seventh.—The Prussian securities held by the 
company to be valued in the annual report in 
conformity with the Prussian law. 

Eighth.—No money is to be loaned on unim- 
proved real estate, or on farms, hotels, theatres, 
churches, breweries, factories, or mining or 
other industrial enterprises. 

Ninth.—The company’s present holdings of 
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stocks to be all sold by the year 1901, and there- 
after no stocks to be held by the company, and 
no loans to be made on stocks. 

Tenth.—The company not to acquire real 
estate, except for office purposes or in order to 
secure Claims under mortgage. 

Eleventh.—The Prussian government is autho- 
rized to send delegates to the home office at any 
time to examine the company, and the com- 
pany will instruct all of its employees to give 
to such delegates any information desired by 
them. 

Twelfth.—The commissions on new business 
in Prussia must not exceed two per cent. of the 
amount insured. 

Thirteenth.—The fund representing accumu- 
lations out of which dividends are to be paid in 
accordance with the policy contracts is to be 
sub-divided according to the periods named in 
the policies and the year of issue,and reported 
as a liability. 

These conditions are now in force 
with respect to our business in all 
Germany. The report required by 
the German Government is a very 
elaborate document; but the form of 
it is thoroughly scientific, and an 
analysis of the company’s business, 
according to the form prescribed, gives 
a thorough knowledge of its condition. 
It turns a search-light on the com- 
pany, and if there is a weakness or 
waste anywhere, you know exactly 
where it is. A brief description of 
the report will make this clear. 

The income and disbursement ac- 
count is called ‘‘Profit and Loss Ac- 
count,’’ because everything is brought 
to a completed condition—a condition 
which shows the profit or loss on the 
year’s business. The amount brought 
forward each year is entered in the 
new report in detail, as it appeared in 
the previous year’s report after all ad- 
justments had been made—as premium 
reserves, reserves for pending insur- 
ance claims, profit reserve of the in- 
sured and increase of same from sur- 
plus of previous year, other reserves 
set aside for various purposes and in- 
crease of same from _ surplus of pre- 
vious year. The premium income in- 
cludes all premiums belonging to the 
year, whether received during the 
year or not, premiums deferred from 
the previous year and premiums paid 
in advance being excluded. Income 
from securities is treated in the same 
manner, interest earned during the 


year being taken, no matter when re- 
ceived, and rents from real estute 
being net, after payment of taxes and 
expenses. 

In disbursements, payments on 
claims of the preceding year are care- 
fully -distinguished from payments 
on claims incurrred during the year, 
and the amount remaining unpaid in 
each class is carried into the total. 
The same method is pursued with re- 
spect to dividends and endowments. 
Amounts paid for re-insurances are 
treated as disbursements. Re-insur- 
ance is treated as any other business 
operation the company being credited 
with all it receives, and charged with 
all it expends in the process. 

In ‘‘Expenses of Administration,’’ 
first year’s commissions include all 
moneys paid and indebtedness incurred 
to individuals for procuring new busi- 
ness. Renewal commissions include 
amounts paid for renewals and in com- 
mutation of renewals, and any in- 
crease in the indebtedness of agents. 
‘Other Expenses of Administration,”’ 
are analyzed in a supplement under 
thirty-two headings. The strictly 
profit and loss items on both sides of 
the account, are derived from a sched- 
ule called ‘‘Movement of Securities.’’ 

In this schedule each security ap- 
pears by number, and everything that 
happened in connection with it during 
the year, with cost, par, and market 
values in dollars and marks, is set 
forth in thirty columns, twelve of 
which are filled in every case. 

Having thus included in disburse- 
ments everything which made for 
loss during the year, the exhibit con- 
tinues with a statement of premium 
reserves, profit reserves, and other 
reserves for special purposes. When 
this is done and a balance struck, we 
have the net profits of the year, the 
disposal of which is noted under ap- 
propriate heads. The balance sheet 
is very much like our own except that 
it is more tully itemized. 

If this comprised the whole report, 
it would not be a very formidable af- 
fair, but this is really only the begin- 
ning of it. The items which have ap- 
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peared in gross are now taken up, and 
traced back to their source, and com- 
pared with other items to which they 
are most closely related. In two 
schedules, called ‘‘Distribution of Pre- 
mium Income and Payment of Losses, ”’ 
the premiums received on participat- 
ing and non-participating polices, re- 
spectively, are reported under eleven 
different classes of policies, together 
with the amount of claims and sur- 
render values paid, the amount re- 
served for claims unpaid in each class, 
and the amount added to the reserve 
fund. Considerations received for 
annuities are treated in the same man- 
ner, so far as the method is applicable. 

The death-claims, having been twice 
reported incidentally, are now taken 
up in earnest, and made to give ac- 
count of themselves. Five schedules 
show the actual mortality as compared 
with the expected: (1) on the entire 
business, (2) in the general class, (3) 
in the sub-standard class, (4) in the 
tropical class, (5) in the semi-tropical 
class. Six additional schedules show 
the mortality of insured and an- 
nuitants by persons and amounts, ac- 
cording to year of birth of the in- 
sured or the annuitant, the actual 
mortality being compared with the 
expected, at each age. This makes in 
the case of insured persons, seventy- 
eight classes, and in the case of an- 
nuitants ninety-four classes, in each 
of the six schedules, with all the de- 
tails necessary to deduce the actual 
and the expected mortality for each. 

The amount paid in dividends, and 
the amount set apart as ‘‘Profit Re- 
serves’’ for the payment of dividends 
at the end of specified periods, are 
made the subjects of searching analy- 
sis. A schedule called ‘‘Distribution 
of Profits and Movement of Profit Re- 
serves’’ shows the amounts insured 
under each of seven classes of par- 
ticipating policies, divided according 
to dividend periods. The amount paid 
in each class is shown, and in classes 
with dividend periods longer than one 
year, the amounts of profit reserve 
from the previous year, with additions 
from surplus, are also shown. 


In order to arrive at the figures 
shown in this schedule, the policies of 
each class, with dividend period of 
more than one year, are shown sep- 
arately for each year of issue, in 
eighty-five different groups, with the 
amounts insured and the movement 
of the profit reserve during the year. 
These exhibits of policy-groups will in 
time show the history of each class of 
deferred dividend policies from the 
year of issue until the year of matur- 
ity. The particulars required in the 
case of maturing groups are: 

1. Amount insured at time of distribution, 


with reserve on same. 


2. Total income from premiums to time of 
distribution. 


3. Tota! income from interest totime of dis- 
tribution. 


4. Total disbursements for losses. 


5. Total disbursements for commissions and 
expenses of administration. 

6. Total disbursements for surrender values. 
7. Profit fund on hand for distribution. 

8. Total amount of premiums on which this 
fund is to be apportioned. 

‘he policy schedules are four in 
number, two for participating and 
two for non-participating insurance. 
The two which describe the ‘ Move- 
ment of Outstanding Insurance’’ are 
similar to our own; while two others 
show the amounts insured, the net 
annual premiums, and the premium 
reserves for the year, under each of 
eleven different forms of policy. 

This exhibit of the business as a 
whole is supplemented by an exhibit 
of the German business sufficiently 
elaborate to show its magnitude, cost, 
amounts paid and general condition. 

While the regulation of life insur- 
ance by law has become something of 
a burden upon the companies, yet the 
severity of its requirements is a tribute 
to the importance of the business 
regulated. Men do not legislate so 
much about trifles. It is becuuse price- 
less interests are at stake, and be- 
cause those who are most deeply af- 
fected are in a measure helpless to 
protect themselves, that life insurance 
is thus hedged about by special stat- 
utes. It has ever been the struggle 
of the race to embody in law, for the 
protection of the weak, that which 
the strong have won by force of in- 
tellect or of arms; and those who labor 
in the upbuilding of life insurance 
may well rejoice in having as an ally 
that power to which we commit the 
keeping of our liberties, and to whose 
enforcement we owe the privileges of 
a well ordered state. 
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MORE PUBLICITY IN LIFE INSURANCE RESULTS DEMANDED. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE EcCoNomics By A. C. Lowrey. 


Considering the treatment given the 
public by the insurance companies it 
is wonderful to observe the implicit 
faith and confidence given the insur- 
ance proposition by the people. Year 
after year the insurance departments 
of the various states publish the re- 
ports of the financial standing of the 
several companies doing business in 
the United States, and these reports 
very seldom see the light of day out- 
side the office of some insurance 
agency. These reports are practically 
worthless so far as the general public 
is concerned. 

The loss of $11,167,870 surplus by 
the ‘‘Big Three’’ of New York,name- 
ly, the New York Life, $2,929,419; the 
Equitable, $2,094,419 and the Mutual 
Life, $6,144,379, or a total of $11,167,- 
870,does not seem to cause even a ripple 
upon the waters. The figures are 
taken from the reports made by the 
officials of these companies and 
published by the Spectator Company 
of New York. 

This amount of money, $11,167,870, 
if taken from the surplus of any other 
financial institution in the land would 
cause consternation and a panic, but 
there is no alarm, no worriment or 
uneasiness, and a peaceful calm seems 
to pervade the whole atmosphere sur- 
rounding these institutions. And yet 
it is no small amount of money to de- 
duct from surplus funds of these com- 
panies. 

Many of the early crudities of ex- 
perimental assumptions have in a 
measure been eliminated, and the 
machinery moves with a more even 
and certain regularity than ever be- 
fore. However, itis a fact that there is 
not another financial proposition that 
is burdened with so heavy a ratio of 
expense. ‘he planning and bringing 
about, the results aimed at, does not 
call for anything in the nature of so 
much time used in producing raw ma- 
terial, but is simply an exercise of 


wisdom in the selection of risks and 
the investment of funds. It is under- 
stood that all of the income not needed 
for expenses, mortality and paying 
matured endowments, goes back to the 
policyholders in the nature of a 
‘“‘dividend.’’ This surplus is so much 
of an overcharge, should be hand- 
led scrupulously, and returned with- 
out let or hindrance at the earliest 
possible moment. 

To hold this accumulation or over- 
charge away from the rightful owners 
is a questionable practice. The laws 
of the country should force all insur- 
ance companies to declare and pay 
back all surplus to the policyholders 
annually. The recent decision of the 
Wisconsin courts sustaining the in- 
surance commissioner of that state in 
his demand upon all companies for a 
statement setting aside the surplus 
each year, and naming the amounts to 
the credit of the various policyhold- 
ers,is a step toward stopping the great 
waste of surplus intentionally wrapped 
up in long periods of so called ac- 
cumulations. 

The onslaught made upon these 
funds is fearful, and is on the increase 
constantly. There are but a very few, 
possibly one in one hundred, in signing 
an application, who understand the 
small wicket to be passed through at 
the end of a twenty year run to get the 
great accumulation so loudly talked 
about. Until the press, and particu- 
larly the insurance journal,reaches the 
point when such information is given 
the public unreservedly, just so long 
will its influence for good in this 
direction be limited. The circula- 
tion of such a journal among the in- 
sured would wield a power for good, 
and be well patronized. 

Much space is given in the daily 
papers to stocks and other forms 
of gambling and jobbing, colored to 
suit certain interests, and nothing is 
thought about it; but when it comes 
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to presenting the workings and doings 
of life insurance, the most important 
and the largest financial interest in 
the country, it must be treated as 
“advertising.’”’ The three companies 
mentioned made the above named 
loss of surplus in 1903, and there has 
never appeared a line in any one of 
the papers of the country touching 
upon that point. Such an occurrence 
would not go unnoticed in any other 
line of business. 

There are causes for such conditions 
existing, and they should ‘be discussed 
in public. The expense of manage- 
ment,mortality and the cost of invest- 
ing assets tell the story. The writing 
of new business and the great expense 
and risk attached thereto has been 
made the avenue of escape when ratios 
are examined. These three companies 
are particularized because they are 
apparently managed along lines of 
personal caprice and the likes and 
dislikes of the officials in command. 
They are seemingly engaged in a mad 
chase for business, big show and 
gorgeous, costly display. They seem 
to study to inaugurate plans to 
squander money that should be an- 
nually returned as surplus to the 
policyholders. 

It requires a studious, wise and 
careful selection of business, con- 
servatively considering at all times 
the personal condition as to health, 
the climatic conditions surrounding 
the applicant, and the avocation and 
mode of life,to secure the best results. 
It. is also unwise to do business under 
foreign governments. It is a risk not 
necessary to assume. 

There is another menace that has 
during recent years formed a growth 
upon the institution of life insur- 
ance, viz: the personality of the risks 
assumed and the mental condition of 
the applicant. I mean that the motive 
directing the taking of life insurance 
in large sums, by individuals who have 
led lives of speculation and chance, 
should be discouraged, in fact not 
countenanced. There are conditions 
and mental reservations beyond the 


vision of the examiner that are danger- 
ous to the conservatism that should 
at all times preside over the destinies 
of life insurance. Under this head 
may be mentioned the tendencies of 
the age in which we live, leading to 
intensity of business competitions in 
financial scheming. This condition has 
been brought about by an intense and 
insane desire to acquire great wealth 
in a short space of time. 

Such applicants are not as good 
risks, and should not be pluced upon 
the same basis of expectation as those 
who follow healthful and quiet lives, 
enguging in reasonable exercise, and 
taking natural periods of rest and re- 
cuperation. The big magnate and 
financial hot air manipulator only has 
one life, but being a big operator the 
company management rushes in and 
puts $1,000,000 on his head, and then 
pays for an ‘‘ad’’ in the paper for the 
‘‘common people’’ to read. This is all 
wrong,and should be regulated by law. 

The correct principles and proper 
workings of life insurance should be 
taught in the schools and colleges, 
and publicity given to the institution 
through the press and insurance 


journals at ail times. Much in the 
future depends upon the proper man- 
agement of the life insurance. 


MR. DAWSON’S SUCCESS. 


It is announced that Miles Menander Dawson, 
the well-known consulting actuary and associate 
of the Institute of Actuaries, bas passed his final 
examinations and has been admitted to full 
membership in the Actuarial Society of America. 
No one acquainted with Mr. Dawson bad any 
doubt about his papers proving successful, 
despite che admitted severity of these examina- 
tions, and the difficulty so busy a man experi- 
ences in finding time for technical preparations. 
Actuary Dawson is one of the most accomplished 
and versatile men in the profession. He is 
the possessor of decided literary and poetic 
talent, and has contributed alike scientific and 
literary works to current publications. Success- 
ful as a fieldman and agency manager, Mr. 
Dawson made his advent into actuarial circles 
but comparatively few years ago,and has since 
then by his forcible personality and ability won 
a prominent place among recognized actuaries. 
Mr. Dawson has a large and growing number of 
friends in the business, who take pleasure in 
noting this, his latest achievement.—Insurance 
Field. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EXPENSES AND SURRENDER VALUES. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER BEFORE YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Perhaps there is no one problem 
which has been more discussed or 
more ignorantly criticised than the 
limitation of expenses. 

It would almost seem that some 
critics believed that the directors of 
life insurance companies took pleasure 
in a high expense rate. When you 
remember that, in the strenuous com- 
petition between the ‘various com- 
panies the comparison of expense 
ratios is one of the levers used to 
move the favor of the public, you must 
see that a strong motive is operating 
on the management of every company 
to keep expenses down as low as 
possible. Skill, experience and _ in- 
dustry become exceedingly important 
in this domain, for it is as true today 
as it was when the wise man said it, 
that ‘‘there is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth, and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.”’ 

And the subject is complicated 
sometimes by exceedingly narrow 
views as to the object of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. I have heard 
the head of a company doing a very 
small new business, but having on its 
books considerable old business, boast- 
ing of a low ratio of expenses to total 
income in comparison with a com- 
pany doing a vast new business whose 
expense rate was higher. A very 
simple piece of arithmetic will show 
the fallacy of depending on such an 
argument. It is usual for companies 
to pay a liberal commission to agents 
on the first premium, and a small com- 
mission thereafter on renewals. One 
company may have the same amount 
of running premiums as another, but 
on account of more effective manage- 
ment the premiums on new policies 
may be much greater in the first com- 
pany than in the second. 

The result of this would be a larger 
apparent ratio of expenses in the first 
than in the second, but the company 


showing the higher expense ratio 
would be the most prosperous, and 
the one boasting of its low ratio might 
be dying of dry rot. The reductio ad 
absurdum would be reached in the 
case of a company bragging that it 
did no business at all. This, as in the 
other illustrations, goes to show that 
the solution of such problems demands 
the most highly trained intellects and 
the ripest experience. 
The Limitation of Insurance in Force. 

I have heard men of the highest 
intelligence, as to matters with which 
they were conversant, express the 
opinion, that it was obvious that it 
would be for the best interests of 
the life insurance companies if the 
amount of insurance carried by them 
were limited toa certain maximum, 
and that they should only be per- 
mitted to transact sufficient new busi- 
ness each year to supply the vacancies 
created by deaths and withdrawals. 

That sounds well. It has a plaus- 
ible ring. But is it obvious? If so, why 
is it that the managers of the princi- 
pal life insurance companies of the 
world could not agree upon it? It is 
a fact that this question was discussed 
several years ago by some of these ex- 
perts, and the project failed for lack 
of unanimity. There are honorable 
und experienced men at the head of 
these institutions; is it not fair to 
credit them with some wisdom, as 
well as some desire to do right? 

Among the arguments in favor of 
such a limitation of business is the 
claim that competition for volume 
would be eliminated from the adminis- 
tration of the companies, and that a 
consequent curtailment of expenses 
would ensue. I am not prepared to 
contend that such would not be the case 
if the exact line could be ascertained 
between a meritorious limitation and 
an injurious limitation. I can readily 
believe that that remark conveys no 
intelligent meaning to you. If so, the 
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lesson which I would teach is thereby 
emphasized, namely, that a knowledge 
of the mathematics and elementary 
principles of life insurance is not 
enough to enable one to decide the 
questions which constantly confront 
the heads of acompany. Let me ex- 
plain, then, what I mean by suggest- 
ing that there may be difficulty, even 
to the most experienced manager, in 
determining just what limitation it 
would be wise and prudent to place 
upon the business of the largely pro- 
ducing companies. It would be plain 
sailing if we could be sure that the 
limitation could be made without an 
actual increase in the ratio of expenses 
to the mean amount at risk; without 
an increase in the ratio of mortality 
to mean amount at risk; indeed, with- 
out a possible shattering of the very 
organization of agency and office ad- 
ministration. Look deeper intothemat- 
ter, and see whether there is not doubt. 

There is a certain analogy between 
this business of ours and that ofa 
railroad or manufacturing company. 
A railroad may be organized on a 
small scale todo a small business. A 
manufacturing company may be sim- 
ilarly organized. But if either or- 
ganizes to do a large business which 
is within its reach, certain difficulties 
would arise if it determined to curtail 
its business radically. In the first 
place it might be embarrassed as to 
what business to refuse,and even after 
having solved that riddle it might find 
itself in a relation of antagonism to 
the class refused which would he de- 
trimental instead of advantageous to 
its best interests. It would be folly 
not to maintain the quality of its 
plant, and the reduction of income 
would entail an increase of expense 
ratio. 

Now a large life insurance company 
is quite different in most respects from 
a railroad or a manufacturing cor- 
poration, but in the respect mentioned 
there is a similarity. The large life 
insurance company, in order cco- 
nomically to maintain agencies and 
branches (and these must exist), has 


to do a business sufficiently large at 
each point to justify -the expense of 
the agency or branch. If this ex- 
pense is in the shape of salaries, office 
rents, etc, the business done must 
be large enough to make the ratio 
of such rents, salaries, etc., to the 
premiums collected reasonably low. 
Many companies have found that the 
surest way to keep this ratio low is to 
limit the compensation of the agency 
manager to the percentage of pre- 
miums regarded by the directors as 
reasonable and normal, and make the 
manager pay all rent, salaries, ad- 
vertising, sub-agents’ commissions 
and other expenses out of that limited 
compensation. In this case the mana- 
ger must conduct the business on 
terms satisfactory to the directors or 
quit. But suppose the directors in 
order to limit the total business done 
by the company, forbid the manager 
to do enough in his bailiwick to en- 
able him through this restricted per- 
centage compensation to meet the fixed 
and other expenses of the agency? It 
will at once be seen that the so called 
‘‘reform’’ would be destructive of the 
system. 

To pursue the imaginary case fur- 
ther, suppose the company drove the 
manager out of business by insisting 
on its course of curtailment, with all 
the injustice and cruelty to him and 
his family involved—for he may bea 
man who has spent an honorable 
lifetime in building up, with the 
sanction of the company, a legitimate 
and successful business. Then the 
company must keep an office anda 
force sufficient to do the amount of 
business prescribed as the necessary 
reduced amount, according to the new 
system, and to collect the old business. 
How is the line to be drawn so that 
the requisite expenses to accomplish 
this do not prove to be greater in 
proportion to the premiums received 
than they were before? This is no 
fanciful picture. Precisely that pre- 
dicament has been encountered in the 
actual management of a company. 

So, again, it appears that the wise 
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determination of questions of this 
kind involves a knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of the business impossible to 
be obtained without long and diligent 
practice. 

It may be that there is a point yet 
to ke discovered upon which, as a 
happy mean beween the extremes of 
too much business and too little, the 
wise counsels of experienced life in- 
surance experts may unite, but it has 
not yet been clearly located, and it 
would ke dangerous in the last de- 
gree for those not versed in the mat- 
ter to attempt to force a conclusion. 

‘*Surrender Values.”’ 

I suppose you have already learned 
the meaning of this term. It signifies 
the return payment made by the life 
insurance company to the policyholder 
upon the voluntary surrender by him 
of his insurance. In my judgment the 
tendency of competition and legisla- 
tion on this subject has been wrong, 
and against the best interest of the 
prospective beneficiaries of the insur- 
ance, namely, the widows and or- 
phans. The objects of sympathy and 
protection would naturally seem to be 
those dependent ones for whose benefit 
the institution of life insurance was 
devised. We would expect to find the 
philanthropist advocating conditions 
which would encourage the persist- 
ence of assurants in keeping up their 
policies. Notso. Asa matter of fact 
the tendency has been to make it more 
and more easy for the policyholder to 
abandon his contract and to enable 
him to diminish its usefulness by 
borrowing money upon it, thus creat- 
ing a lien, and reducing the amount to 
be paid under it. I know no other 
business which offers special induce- 
ments to constitutents to bring about 
collapse. For it must be plain that the 
more there are who retire the less 
there are to constitute the company, 
and if all yielded to the persuasive 
offers made, the disintegration would 
be complete. It is probably true, 
moreover, that those retiring are in 
general the better risks—those con- 
scious of no physical impairment— 


while those aware of organic com- 
plaints, or whose chances of long life 
are slim, naturally stick. Anyone 
can see the effect of this on the aver- 
age mortality of a company. 

Besides all this, one of the great 
reservoirs of surplus funds—“profits,”’ 
as they are often somewhat erro- 
neously called—is thus exhausted. 
And it is a legitimate source of profit. 
It was never intended when the insur- 
ance system was set in operation that 
those breaking the contract should be 
paid for doing so. They ought to 
suffer for the damage they inflict. 
The ‘‘surrender value’’ isa modern 
idea, and rests on a fallacy for its base. 
That fallacy is that each policyholder 
has an equitable right to the ‘‘reserve’’ 
on his own policy. The fallacy re- 
sults from confusing a mathematical 
computation with aright. The total 
reserve fund of a company is ascer- 
tained by calculating the reserve on 
each policy and adding them together. 
But that process by no means implies 
that each policyholder owns his own 
separate reserve. That would con- 
tradict the essential idea of insurance, 
which is that there is safety in num- 
bers. Thousands of persons being in- 
sured we can foretell how many will 
die each year. But we cannot foretell 
which persons will die. If each mun 
owns his reserve, all have the right to 
retire,and each to be a little insurance 


company all by himself. 

The greatest prosperity of the com- 
panies and the greatest good accom- 
plished for the greatest numbers were 
when the surrender values were small 
and were confined to the form of fully 
paid up insurance instead of cash. It 
would be well if we could return to 
that state of things, but it is not likely 
that such will ever be the case. Why 
then discuss it? For the reason that 
the tendency should be curbed, and 
kept within bounds, and more par- 
ticularly at this moment, because I 
wish to impress upon you what I 
stated at the outset, that there are in- 
tricate questions involved in this busi- 
ness about which even men of ex- 
perience differ, and which make it 
dangerous for the young theorist to 
be too confident that he is armed or 
equipped to direct or criticise. 
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PRACTICAL VALUE OF COLLEGE LIFE INSURANCE INSTRUCTION. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS By JACOB A. JACKSON. 


Respecting the value and practicabil- 
ity of collegiate instruction in life in- 
surance, lam invited to record some 
of the impressions I have gained and 
the conclusions I have formed as the 
result of certain lectures given in the 
state universities of Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska, and 
in Colorado College. 

The lectures referred to, which in 
most cases, were largely attended by 
business and professional men, as well 
as by students, were along the line of 
the scientific features of life insurance. 
It is scarcely necessary in this day to 
preach to the public upon the value of 
protection, a thing which is nuw 
universally recognized, as indicated 
by the fact that American legal re- 
serve companies alone carry over 
twelve thousand millions of insurance, 
while fraternal and assesment organ- 
izations maintain half as much more. 

A knowledge of the primary prin- 
ciples of life insurance, however, is 
important, not merely to those who 
would become agents or managers, but 
to the people generally. It is a fact 
that more persons are financially in- 
terested in life insurance today than 
in any other one thing. Twice as 
many deposit money with life insur- 
ance companies as with savings banks. 
Moreover, investments of the latter 
character are generally of a temporary 
nature, while life insurance contracts 
usually cover the period of a lifetime; 
and yet, while there is no other one 
thing in which so many people invest 
their savings, there is no other one 
thing in which they are interested,con- 
cerning which they at the same time 
really know so little. 

This ignorance of the business often 
entails serious misfortune upon those 
concerned, if not irretrievable dis- 
aster. When a savings bank fails, 


the depositor may begin over again; 
but when a man, now old or uninsur- 
able, discovers that he has entrusted 


the protection of his helpless depend- 
ents toa failing company, operating 
generally upon an unsound system, it 
is too late to retrieve his error and 
start anew. 

There are other evils resulting from 
this lack of information concerning a 
great popular institution. Because of 
their ignorance of what life insurance 
and life insurance companies really 
are, legislatures often enact needlessly 
burdensome laws, courts make in- 
equitable rulings, and juries render 
unjust verdicts. Itis important, there- 
fore, that the people should be in- 
structed in the scientific principles of 
life insurance, to the end that they 
may be able to distinguish between 
the true and the false, and to the end 
that many prevalent errors regarding 
the status of the business may be dis- 
pelled. Give the future legislators 
of the country a correct estimate of 
the true nature of the life insurance 
company as a beneficent and benevo- 
lent institution, and much inimical 
legislation, including unjust taxation, 
will be eliminated. 

The question arises, can the needed 
popular instruction be imparted with 
such reasonable expenditure of time 
and money, and with the use of such 
ordinary means, as high schools and 
colleges have at their disposal? Can 
an adequate comprehension of the 
scientific features of life insurance be 
acquired by college students through 
the medium of a few lectures or black- 
board talks? 

Well, much can be accomplished. 
Even a few hours of simple orai in- 
struction, without special study, will 
be time profitably employed. A simple 
primary treatise, something of the 
scope of the Educational Leaflets is- 
sued by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, might be a 
useful adjunct for collateral reading 
or subsequent reference; but I do not 
believe it is necessary to hamper or 
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crowd the ordinary course of study 
with elaborate text-books or extended 
lessons to be studied, in order to teach 
such elementary principles as the 
future policyholder and law-maker 
need to acquire. I am speaking now 
of instruction that is within the reach 
of every institution, without adding 
materially to the labors of the student 
or unduly crowding the course of 
study, and that might be made avail- 
able to the entire body of students. 

I have found that by presenting the 
subject in untechnical language, with 
the aid of black-board and charts, just 
as a teacher would explain to his class 
any simple problem of arithmetic, 
young men, who had no previous 
knowledge of the subject whatever, 
could be given a correct idea of the 
principles involved in the computation 
of the premium, and could be led to 
understand clearly the true nature of 
the reserve. Not only is such in- 
struction practicable, but that if will 
prove valuable to the student in after 
life, whether as policyholder or as 
law-maker, I think will scarcely be 
questioned. 

Such knowledge will qualify him to 
detect readily the fallacies of false 
systems,and to choose wisely in select- 
ing a company for hisown use. He 
may not long remember every feature 
of the discussion or all the details of 
the arithmetical processes involved, 
but he willat least retain permanently 
the conviction that the legal reserve 
proposition is sound, and that ‘‘old 
line’’ insurance is safe. He will know 
from personal investigation that the 
amount of premium required to enable 
the company to fulfill its contracts to 
the last man, and beyond a peradven- 
ture, need not be guessed at, but may 
be determined with mathematical ac- 
curacy. He will comprehend that life 
insurance companies are not ‘‘grasp- 
ing corporations’’—not mere money- 
making institutions. He will under- 
stand that the accumulated reserve 
does not mean accumulated profits, 
nor yet merely a guaranty fund that 
may or may not be needed; but that 


it constitutes in reality a mortality 
fund, every dollar of which will be 
required ultimately for the payment 
of policies then in existence. 

As a law-maker, he will realize that 
this reserve or mortality fund, being 
in reality a trust fund held for the 
benefit of widows and orphans, should 
not be depleted by unjust taxation. 
He will understand, too, that the so- 
called ‘‘surplus’’—that is, the margin 
held in excess of the accumulated 
reserves or mortality fund, is not real- 
ly surplus at all,but is in fact a true 
guaranty fund necessarily maintained 
for the protection of the reserve 
against impairment. In other words, 
he will perceive that such a fund is not 
surplus in the sense that it could be 
dispensed with at pleasure, but is in 
reality a reserve, the maintenance of 
which is ess2ntial to the assured 
solvency of the company. He will 
realize, therefore, that the so-called 
‘‘surplus’’ should not be depleted, save 
by such apportionment thereof among 
policyholders as may from time to 
time be practicable and within the 
limits of safety. 

I believe it is along these lines that 
ordinary collegiate instruction in life 
insurance should proceed. It is prac- 
ticable to impart such information by 
the ordinary methods of the college 
lecture room, and I have found that a 
mixed class, composed of students and 
citizens—young people and adults, 
will listen with eager attention and 
unflagging interest for an hour or 
longer to a discussion of just such 
technical features as are outlined 
above. 

It has for some years been the prac- 
tice of the department of economics 
in various institutions of learning to 
invite prominent bankers, railroad 
men, manufacturers, and representa- 
tives of other industries, to address 
the students upon the principles, 
practices and business methods of 
their respective lines of work, such 
lectures being supplementary to the 
prescribed course of study. Life in- 
surance instruction readily adapts 
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itself to this arrangement, and I have 
found everywhere a deep interest in 
the subject, and a ready appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived from such 
lectures as are provided by several 
companies. 

I do not suppose that a thorough 
course in actuarial science will very 
soon become an established feature 
of all our leading universities, but 
that more institutions than now will 
ultimately add it to their curricula, 
may well be believed. A knowledge 
of the subject would be of advantage 
in many lines of work outside of life 
insurance, while every company of- 
ficial and every executive officer or 
head of department, would certainly 
be all the better qualified for the 
performance of his duties, for a pre- 
vious training in actuarial science. 


The lectures or black-board talks 
given as above stated, were provided 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, without cost to 
the several institutions. That com- 
pany will participate with other com- 
panies in the general benefit to life 
insurance that may result therefrom, 
and it may also profit directly from 
the incidental advertising received. 
It is believed, however, that the op- 
portunity thus afforded to come into 
immediate and intimate touch with 
large numbers of young men, the 
brightest and most ambitious and self- 
reliant in the country—all soon to 
make choice of a profesison, will result 
in securing additions to the company’s 
agency force, much more than suffi- 
cient to compensate for the outlay in- 
volved. 





TROUBLES OF A BOSTON PRELIMINARY TERM COMPANY. 








WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL 


OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 








In the Superior Criminal Court of 
Massachusetts fines to the amount of 
$2,000 were recently paid by former 
officers of the Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Company,and the corporation. 
The fines were the result of indict- 
ments by the grand jury against Ed- 
ward A. Lyman, Charles L. Tebbets 
and Henry M. Billings, who were until 
June ist, secretary, general manager 
and actuary of the company. 

Falsification of the annual state- 
ment for 1902 was the ground upon 
which the fines were imposed. In the 
course of an examination of the com- 
pany’s affairs, it was discovered that 
the 1902 statement had been ‘‘pad- 
ded.’’ A number of policies amount- 
ing to about $100,000 had been issued 
to the officers, the premiums duly en- 
tered with the assets but with no 
charge for commissions and with no 
liability for their future payment ac- 
knowledged. The president of the 
company, John W. Wheeler, is said to 
have advanced $8,000 for this work 
with the understanding that it was 


a loan to be repaid when conven- 
ient. 

A year later when money began to 
come in, the $8,000 was charged on the 
books as paid to agents, and returned 
to President Wheeler. The size of 
this item attracted the attention of 
the department and an examination of 
the books to verify the figures given 
in the sworn statement led to the dis- 
closure. 

Much , surprise is expressed that 
Actuary Billings should have thought 
it necessary to take such desperate 
chances in order to make his state- 
ment acceptable. He was formerly 
first clerk in the insurance department, 
and wellaware of the exceeding care 
with which company statements are 
audited by the actuary department. 
A few years ago an accident company 
was detected in doing the same thing; 
at that time the secretary escaped 
through a flaw in the statutes, but the 
law was amended, and, in the case of 
the Boston Mutual, was adequate. 

The insurance department has had 
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the facts before it since February and 
has acted slowly in order to do the 
company as little injury as possible, 
and at the same time have the law 
take its course with the offenders. As 
a part of this plan the officers, against 
whom the indictments were brought, 
were permitted to resign on June Ist, 
and since then have had no connection 
with the company. The present ex- 
ecutive management ‘‘declines to ac- 
cept any responsibility for any acts. of 
former administrations; the company 
is to be managed solely for what is 
considered to be the best interests of 
the policyholders.’’ 

The Boston Mutual Life was organ- 
ized in 1892 as an assessment Ccumpany. 
When, seven years later, the act 
‘relative to domestic and foreign 
mutual assessment life corporations,”’ 
popularly known as the Dewey law, 
was passed, putting an end to as- 
sessment insurance in Massachusetts, 
the Greenfield Life and the Boston 
Mutual were the only associations 
then alive. The Dewey law permitted 
these and such foreign corporations 
as {[desired, to be relicensed under the 
legal reserve law, with the important 
difference that in valuation on new 
policies they would be permitted to 
consider the first year as preliminary 
term insurance, until January 1, 1903. 

It was thought that in four years 
the former assessment associations 
would be able to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. The Greenfield 
Life changed its name to the Atlantic 
Mutual, but gave up the fight in 1901 
by reinsuring inthe Boston Mutual. 
The latter company is therefore the 
sole survivor of the associations. 
which had, in 1897, outstanding in- 
surance obligations of $48,962,235. 

When the time for the special priv- 
ilege of first year preliminary term 
insurance under the Dewey law ex- 
pired, a year ago, the Boston Mutual 
obtained from the legislature a fur- 
ther extension of three years. It has 


been a hard struggle and in the efforts 
of the former management to put the 
company on an enduring basis some 
doubtful expedients were resorted to. 
Twenty year endowment policies were 
offered at unusually low rates and 
extraordinary estimates of surplus 
accumulations were made. Twenty 
year term policy was given an im- 
posing title and purchasers were per- 
mitted to infer that the contract in 
question was an endowment. 

Little progress was made, and early 
in 1903 a charter was obtained in 
Maine for the Boston Securities Com- 
pany. This company in consideration 
of receiving from the Boston Mutual 
Life the sum of five per cent on its 
premiums for 30 years was to furnish 
funds for the latter’s development. 
The insurance department objected to 
the Boston Mutual Life acting asa 
broker in negot.ating the sale of the 
Securities company stock and the life 
company made other arangements. 

The recent occurrences are not likely 
to help in the further sale of stock. 
Neither are new insurants inclined to 
look with favor ona company which 
was started wrong, and whuse manage- 
ment has seemed to blunder from one 
thing to another until the climax was 
reached in the criminal court.. The 
insurance commissioner has rightfully 
shown all the lenience and forbear- 
ance possible during the troublesome 
years since 1899; the policyholders 
should be protected. 

But the commissioner would have 
been amply justified if he had revoked 
its license to transact business. Even 
now it is an open question whether it 
would not be better to prevent ad- 
ditional insurers taking the very large 
chance, which they must, by joining 
this company. The Boston Mutual 
Life’s present management should, 
without loss of time, endeavor to make 
the best reinsurance arrangement pos- 
sible, and thereby earn the gratitude 
of the unforuntate policyholders. 
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BOSTON LIFE UNDERWRITERS ACT ON AGENCY PRACTICES. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


Much favorable comment is heard 
upon the action of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association in admitting 
soliciting agents to active member- 
ship. There is an increasing tendency 
for such agents to have direct rela- 
tions with the companies, and in 
changing its constitution in this re- 
gard, the association gives formal 
recognition to the changes in agency 
methods now in progress. 

Another matter which the asso- 
ciation has had under consideration 
for some time, is the proposal to es- 
tablish a bureau for collection of in- 
formation concerning the termination 
of agency contracts with solicitors. 
The idea of a bureau for this purpose, 
to be maintained by the association, 
had its origin with the local managers 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. Last 
July, after some unpleasant ex- 
periences with agents of the preda- 
tory type, Messrs. Russell & Haven 
began the collection in a systematic 
way of information for their own use. 
Thinking other general agents and 
managers might be interested, they 
sent out a number of circular letters, 
giving an outline of the project and 
inviting co-operation. 

So favorable were the responses re- 
ceived in answer to their circular let- 
ter that they turned the whole mat- 
ter, over to the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, which could give the widest 
scope for the operation of any ap- 
proved plan. 

The executive committee conferred 
with the insurance commissioner, and 
found that the insurance department 
contained records, easily accessible 
and efficiently maintained, of all li- 
censes issued to agents and brokers. 
These records give a list of all the 
companies ever represented by an 
agent, and afford an easy method of 
following his trail. In the opinion of 
the executive committee, the insur- 
ance department already contains the 


information which would be collected 
if the proposed bureau were establish- 
ed, and it therefore ‘‘urges upon each 
manager the advantage to be obtained 
from a use of the records of the insur- 
ance department as outlined above, 
believing that in many instances the 
information so furnished may enable 
the manager to avoid making a con- 
tract with a solicitor who in the past 
has proved himself unworthy of con- 
fidence.”’ 

The association adopted this recom- 
mendation of the executive commitee, 
as well as the following report on the 
question as to how best to meet the 
rebate evil in the city of Boston: 

Recognizing as they do that the granting of 
a rebate is not only contrary to the laws of this 
commonwealth, but that it injures the agent ty 
depriving him of a just compensation for the 
work he has accomplished, and that it further 
injures the company in that it results in placing 
on the books many policies which lapse at the 
end of the first year, they will be glad to con- 
sider any alleged case of rebate submitted to 
them by a member of the association, such 
charges to be accompanied by the evidence at 
the disposal of the person making the charge. If 
in the opinion of the executive committee the 
evidence so submitted warrants them in doing 
so, they will, on behalf of the association, lay 
the matter,together with the evidence, before the 
insurance commission of the commonwealth for 
his attention. Your executive committee is of 
the opinion that the course thus outlined will 
prove more effective than auy other, in that 
after the matter has been submitted to the in- 
surance commissioner, he has at his disposal for 
the prosecution of the case the full legal machin- 
ery of the commonwealth. 

It seems to the writer, that in 
adopting the above report, the asso- 
ciation has not done anything to make 
rebating more difficult or to facilitate 
the prusecution of the rebater when 
detected. lf the proposed course is 
followed the result will be consider- 
able delay, during which the rebater 
muy go into hiding or the evidence of 
his work be suppressed. The insur- 
ance commissisoner has always been 
ready to act quickly on charges of re- 
bate which have any tangible evidence 
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to support them. The difficulties in 
the way are lack of satisfactory ev- 
idence and the almost invariable re- 
luctance of the complainant to appear 
in the case. 

It seems to be quite evident that to 
meet the rebate problem in a real busi- 
ness fashion, the attack must be trans- 
ferred to the home office. A resolution 
by the Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 


sociation that its members favored the 
printing of a voiding clause across the 
policy, or policy envelope, would be a 
genuine move towards elimination of 
rebating. At present there seems little 
prospect of this, because of the general 
belief that it is too rigorous a means, 
and that rebating will be greatly 
lessened without so harsh a measure, 
when the race for volume slackens. 





COMPARATIVE RESULTS IN THE PLACING OF NEW BUSINESS. 








WitH TABLE BY BENJAMIN F. Brown. 








The table on the opposite page from 
the ‘‘Brown Book of Life Insurance 
Economics”’ deserves careful attention 
and study on the part of life insurance 
men. It is the only attempt yet made 
to anaylize, by statistical presentation, 
the comparative results obtained by 
different companies and by different 
methods (for all companies do not 
operate alike) in respect to new busi- 
ness. 

This table is based on paid business 
only, and eliminates all figures which 
cannot properly be taken into ac- 
count. ‘The first ratio deduced is that 
of the average rate of premium written 
by the different companies, which, in 
1903, is 40.90 against 42.10 in 1902, 
showing an interesting tendency 
towards lower cost insurance. 

In taking up the expense cost of 
producing this new business, Mr. 
Brown includes not only commissions, 
medical and inspection fees, but all 
other expenses chargeable to agencies, 
deducting one-fourth per cent. there- 
from as a proper proportion to allow 
for the cost of taking care of the old 
business. By this method he estab- 
lishes the total assumed cost of placing 
new business, which is shown to be, on 
the average, 83.8 per cent. of the 
entire premium for 1903, an increase 
of more than 4.5 per cent. over 1902. 
In other words, in 1903 out of every 
$40.90 received for new premiums 
$34.25 was expended in the fcost of 
placing it. 


In the case of individual companies 
there isa wide range from these av- 
erages. The per cent. of premiums 
used for new business ranges from 
49.8 in the case of one company to 120.6 
in another. Six companies show that 
they exhausted apparently more than 
the whole premium in the placing of 
their new business. 

A most interesting portion of the 
table is the column showing the pro 
rata results. This embraces the actual 


gain in insurance in force, dealing ' 


only with original policies. The 
column following shows the amount 
of new business placed for $100 of ex- 
pense, a column which offers a most 
interesting field for study. ‘"he column 
immediately following shows the 
amount of insurance gained for each 
$100 of expense. 

These last two columns really con- 
tain the summing up of the purpose 
of this table, namely, to show what 
is actually being produced for the 
money spent. In studying these 
columns and reaching conclusions 
thereon, it must always be borne in 
mind that different companies have 
different methods of buying their busi- 
ness. Some spend less the first year 
and defer the commission paid under 
the renewal system. Others pay it 
all in one lump during the first year 
without any other payments to agents 
Where a company is operating upon 
the latter system, the results to it for 





Continued on page 72. 
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Continued from page 70. The last two columns of the table, 
showing the comparative loss of the 
companies through the termination of 
insurance, is valuable because it shows 
up all forms of termination without 
any concealment of the actual results 
under other designations. 

There are many points in this table 
which can be picked out by the care- 
for differences in plans and methods. ca adent and assimilated > Ms 

advantage. Statistics do not show 


This does not reduce the value of ; 

ae s k everything, but they show much. 
statistics but increases their value mpe*man who uses Sons materotend. 
when properly understood and ap- jngly can improve his position asa 
preciated. life underwriter. 





each $100 expended would be less 
favorable on the face than of the 
company which operates on a low first 
year’s commission and high renewals. 
And in this connection, we consider 
it important to repeat, that no life in- 
surance statistics can he properly 
studied or used without consideration 
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MEN OF CHARACTER are 
attracted to the Agency Force N orth western 





of the Northwestern : 
BECAUSE the Northwestern Mutual Lite Insurance 
accepts business only from reg- Co. of Milwaukee. 


ular agents of the Company : 
BECAUSE Northwestern poli- 


H. L. PALMER, President. 





cies command 100 cents on J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 
the dollar. Rebating has been Organized 1857. 
prohibited for ten years. aoa 
NORTHWESTERN commis- Assets, Jan, 1, 1904, $178,200,625,20 
. f N h t Liabilities, including 
sions are for Northwestern $25,897,879 surplus 
agents. accumulations held to 
meet tontine and semi- 
tontine contracts, - 172,585,861,30 


Best Results to Policy-Holders, 
Most Attractive Policies. General Surplus, - -  $5,614,763.90 


Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance, 





Business of 1903 largest in history of 
Company. 





For further information or an Agency, address: 


H. F. NORRIS, Supt. of Agencies. 





Purely Mutual, and transacts business 


only in the United States. 4 
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EXECUTIVE POWERS WHICH ARE DESTINED TO CONTRIBUTE LARGELY TO 
PROGRESS IN THE BUSINESS. 








TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


OCCUPIES TODAY A POSITION IN LIFE INSURANCE WHICH HE HAS CLEARLY WON BY FORCE 
HIS INDIVIDUALITY AND INITIATIVE POWERS. HE IS A THOROUGHLY TRAINED 
DEEPLY VERSED IN THE THEORIES AND PRACTICES OF THE BUSINESS; BEHIND 


UNDERWRITER, 


A DISTINCTIVE FORCE OF HIS OWN WHICH HAS STEADILY BROUGHT HIM FORWARD 
BEGINNINGS TO A MANAGERIAL POSITION IN THE FIELD. IN HIS ACTUARIAL 
PRUDENTIAL AND NEW YORK LIFE HE WON DESERVED FAME. SINCE TAKING 
ING MANAGEMENT OF THE TRAVELERS HE HAS SHOWN THAT HE ALSO 




















